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The story of the Battle of Valcour Island on Lake Champlain in October, 1776, is 
the story of the birth of the American Navy. The building of that pathetic little 
American Fleet is a story of the perseverance and tenacity of the American people. 
When Benedict Arnold returned in the spring of 1776 from that disastrous invasion of 
Canada, the Americans had the first intimation that Sir Guy Carleton and his British 
troops intended to invade the Colonies from the north. Arnold reasoned that Carleton 
must be planning to invade by the lake, and he set out to build a fleet in that vast 
’' wilderness where even the nails for the ships had to be ferretted out of unknown and 
inaccessible sources. Sawmills had to be built, the lumber felled and cut, the ship- 
yards built, the shipwrights, the blacksmiths, the carpenters and all their tools and 
supplies brought in from New England and New York. When it came time to man the fleet, 
the scarcity of sailors or men who knew anything at all about the sea seemed an almost 
insurmountable obstacle. On the 23rd of July general orders were issued to detail men 
for service as Marines and seamen with the fleet forming on Lake Champlain and Congress 
ordered additional pay of eight shillings per month for each non-commissioned officer 
so detailed. On August 16th, by general order, all the blunderbusses were turned over 
to the fleet for close fighting. With remarkable energy Arnold had his little fleet 
built, equipped, manned and armed by the end of August, ready to sail out to meet the 
British fleet--not much of an American fleet, but a fleet that was bravely going forth 
to try to hold back the British invaders, Arnold's foresight in building the Ameri- 
can fleet held the British back for a full year and gave the Americans time to prepare 
sufficiently in provisions, men and ammunition to be able to defeat the British at 
Saratoga the following year. Nothing excuses Arnold's later treason, but by building 
the fleet at Fort Ticonderoga and Skenesborough, it is possible that we have him to 
thank for the American victory at Saratoga in 1777. 
The American Fleet consisted of: 

Guns Men In command 


Schooner ROYAL SAVAGE 12 Capt. Wynkoop 
Schooner REVENGE *2 10 80 Seamen 

Sloop LIBERTY *3 10 35 Plummer 
Sloop ENTERPRISE +44 12 50 Dickson 


Galley WASHINGTON 3 Warner 

Galley TRUMBULL 3 LS Col. Wigglesworth 
Galley CONGRESS 3 45 Capt. Arnold 
Galley-Cutter LEE 6 50 Davis 

Gondola BOSTON 3 45 Sumner 

Gondola PROVIDENCE 3 5 Simmons 

Gondola NEW HAVEN 3 45 Mansfield 
Gondola SPITFIRE 3 45 Ulmer or Ustens 
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Gondola PHILADELPHIA 

Gondola JERSEY Grimes 
Gondola CONNECTICUT Grant 
Gondola NEW YORK Lee 


*1 Arnold's Flagship (captured at St. John's by Montgomery Nov. 2, 1775) 

*2 Built at Ticonderoga by Arnold 

#3 Taken from Philip Skene May 11, 1775 = did not take part in battle 

*4 Captured by Arnold at St. John's May 18, 1775. 

The British Fleet consisted of: 

Ship INFLEXIBLE 16 guns Lt. Schank 
Schooner MARIA *1 14 guns Lt. Starke 
Schooner CARLETON 12 guns Lt. Dacres 
Radeau THUNDERER 14 guns Lt. Scott 
Gondola LOYAL CONVERT 7 guns Lt. Longcroft 
20 gun or artillery boats 1 gun each 
Long boats 1 field gun or howitzer each 

*1 Capt. Pringle's flagship. 


Arnold took his fleet out on a trial run and after manoeuvering it around, went 
on up the lake to about 25 miles above St. John's where he spread out a little fleet, 
until the British started erecting batteries on either side of his anchorage, then he 
Sailed back down the Lake and tucked his ships between the Island of Valcour and the 
mainland. There he waited for almost four weeks, probably in extreme suspense. This 
move of showing the fleet near St. John's was undoubtedly a calculated one of Arnold's, 
Now the British knew the Americans had a fleet to meet them and hastened to strengthen 
theirs further. They had already wasted a month in taking apart the INFLEXIBLE (300 
tons) and carrying it around the rapids, building a dock and putting it together again. 
Arnold was playing for time because he could not expect to defeat the British fleet, 
and only by delaying the British could he hope to hold them back until the season was oe 
too far advanced for them to go through with their proposed complete invasion. 

When the British felt their fleet was strong enough they set sail down the lake. 
If they remembered that they were going forth to look for the American fleet, their 
look-outs could not have been very alert, because they almost sailed by where the 
American fleet was hiding without seeing it. If they had done so, Arnold would have 
had much in his favor because his fleet would have been between the British fleet and 
its base. However, just in time, the look-outs saw the american fleet and the CARLETON 
attacked at once, without waiting for the rest of the squadron to come up. Almost im- 
mediately the wind shifted and she engaged the whole American fleet alone. Sir Guy 
Carleton did manage to send in two artillery boats - the ISIS and BLONDE. The ROYAL 
SAVAGE and four galleys had been sent forward to meet the attacking British, but the 
ROYAL SAVAGE dropped to the leeward and came under fire. Three shots from 12 pounders 
hit her and she began to fill and was run ashore on the southern part of the island. 
Lieutenant Longcroft of the Gondola LOYAL CONVERT and a boat crew boarded the ROYAL 
SAVAGE, made what was left of her crew prisoners and turned her own guns on the Amer- 
ican fleet, but it was not an enviable position, so he set fire to her and retired. 
She blew up soon afterwards. 

Captain Pringle, the British Commandaht, claimed entire credit for Lieutenant 
Dacres (of the CARLETON) who, under Pringle's able command had carried off this part 
of the battle with glory. Afterwards, Lieutenant Schank (INFLEXIBLE), Lieutenant 
Starke (MARIA) and Liettenant Longcroft (LOYAL CONVERT) wrote an open letter! to 
Captain Pringle claiming that the INFLEXIBLE and the LOYAL CONVERT were also in the 
bay and in the action and that the MARIA had been brought to an anchor by Captain 
Pringle, "Lieutenant Starke having refused it as an act truely unbecoming on such an 
occasion", According to the three Lieutenants, the INFLEXIBLE got within range of the® 
American fleet and fired several broadsides with much effect. Captain Pringle claimed 
that he had ordered the British squadron to anchor "in a line as near as possible to 
the rebels", but the Lieutenants disclaimed this and said that the line was ordered 
a good distance from the Rebels, and was a tight line with the van beyond the small 
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island at the southern end of Valcour and the rear at least a mile from the western 
shores 
At any rate, the British apparently went happily to bed thinking that Arnold 
g would have to surrender in the morning, but at daybreak the American fleet was gone. 
"At night the Rebels came under the land and escaped. NOBODY COULD TELL HOW.'® The 
TRUMBULL had led the way for the American fleet, with her stern lights covered, except 
to the ship immediately in her rear, and they all crept silently away along the shore 
line. The British look-outs still were not alert. The astonishment the next morning, 
Baron Riedesel reported, was almost as great as Carleton's rage. Captain Pringle 
claimed that they had been able to escape due to the fog, but the three Lieutenants 
claimed that it was that mile that Pringle had left unguarded near the shoreline, and 
that it was only a fortunate shifting of the wind that enabled Captain Pringle ever to 
catch up with the American fleet again. 
the American fleet had not had an easy time as they were facing a head wind. They 
had been forced to sink two gondolas and were making every effort to go forward with 
the additional men scattered about on the remaining ships. The British had been more 
fortunate - in the open lake they had a fresh northeast breeze and they sighted the 
Americans near Split Rock. As soon as the British came within range, the Americans 
opened fire and they kept up a2 running fight for two hours, with the Americans and 
British trying to out=-maneeuvre each other, About ten miles below Crown Point the 
WASHINGTON ran aground and Arnold rm his own ship, the CONGRESS and four galleys up 
a little creek on the cast side of the lake, and there he set them afire and waited 
until they blew up before he escaped by land. There were still five of the brave lit- 
tle fleet = THE REVENGE, THE TRUMBULL, THE ENTERPRIZE and two gondolas, and they es- 
caped all the way to Fort Ticonderoga and there only a short distance from the ways 
on which they were built and launched the crews burned them, rather than have them 
fall into enemy hands. 
The season was late, the Pritish base supplies a great distance away and all to 
no avail had Sir Guy Carleton defeated that gallant little American fleet - they on 
aS the other hand had achieved their purpose, the British retired to Canada for the 
winter. 
The manuscript letter of the three Lieutenants is in the Fort Ticonderoga Museum 
Library. 


2 Charles Terrot letter in the Fort Ticonderoga Museum Library. He says "The Gun 
Boats and the CARLETON only were engaged the first day. The other ships could 
not get up on account of the wind", 


COLONIAL WARSHIP SALVAGED FROM LAKE CHAMPLAIN AFTER 164 YEARS 
Warship of '76 Used by Arnold brought to Long Island 
Relic of Lake Champlain Battle, Shot-Riddled but Still Sturdy, is on Exhibition 
Port Washington, L.I. October 26, 190. 

The Gondola PHILADELPHIA, one of the fleet of 1 vessels of the Continental Army 
under command of General Benedict Arnold that fought the British in the Battle of Lake 
Champlain on Oct. 11, 1776, has been brought to Port Washington aboard a barge by L. F. 
Hagglund, who directed and was responsible for its raising from the bottom of Lake 
Champlain in 1935. The PHILADELPHIA is telieved the oldest United States warship in 
existence. 

The PHILADELPHIA was manned by soldiers instead of sailors when sunk by British 
gunfire. General Arnold reported to General Schuyler, the day after the battle, that 
the PHILADELPHIA was hulled so many times that she sank about an hour after the engage- 
ment. She was built in the summer of 1776 at Skenesborough, now Whitehall, N.Y., and 
the green oak used in her construction is believed responsible for her remarkable state 
of preservation. 

The mast was still upright when the vessel was salvaged from 50 feet of water, a 

af brick fireplace for cooking amidships was intact and many cooking utensils and other 
relics were recovered. When salvaged a 12=pounder in her bow was loaded with an old 
bar=shot. Holes from cannon shots can be seen in her sides, and one of them still 
holds a British cannon ball. From the New York Sunday Herald Tribune. 
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The Continental Gondola PHILADELPHIA 
Model by Col. E. P. Hamilton, N.R.G. 


My normal avocation is collecting and repairing antique watches and making preci- e 
sion clocks, so you see I like to play with delicate things. I got back from Italy 
after four years in the army and was stationed in Washington. I always wanted to make 
a ship model but never seemed to have the time-- I wanted to get my hands accustomed 
to fine work again. 

Then I decided to make the PHILADELPHIA. I determined to make every part with no 
compromise (except that the blocks have no actual sheaves), I had the lines as taken 
off by Hagglund, the owner of the relic, and who raised her from the bottom of the 
lake. My hull is planked up on sawed frames, exactly like the original except that be- 
cause they were hidden by inner and outer planking and did not show, I made only as 
many as were necessary for strength. Planks are on the scale of 23" original thick- 
ness-- pretty thin on the model, but practical. The construction of a gondola is easi- 
er if it is planked-up, and you cannot go wrong on your lines. About the time I fin- 
ished the hull from Hagglund's lines, I went on terminal leave and immediately dashed 
for Ticonderoga and the hulk. I spent four days going over it in detail, primarily to 
locate every point where a rope of the rigging could have been attached, holes, cleats, 
eyebolts, etc. I found a few errors in my construction, so changed some planks, the 
mast location and a few such details= until I was satisfied that my hull was as exact 
as possible. 

My next step was libraries and model collectors to decide what form of rigging 
they probably used at that period. When I got my mind made up as to just what ropes 
they did or did not have, I went back to my detailed study of the hull and made sure 
there was a verified sign that there was a rope having been attached there. My only de- 
parture from actual fact was the assumption that the fife rails had been lashed to the 
shrouds and disappeared with them. With this assumption, all sheets, tacks, halliards, 
etce, could go to exact points which had been verified by some trace on the hulk. 

Then on this basis I made a sketch and rigged the model exactly according to this 
sketch. I hardly believe it possible to have devoted more careful and detailed study 
than I have on the PHILADELPHIA. Everything up to the rigging is based on the craft 
itself. Someone else doing the same job on rigging perhaps could come out with a some- 
what different solution, but neither of us could probably feel that the other was wrong 
as there are various alternatives as to what the old riggers might have liked to do and 
what time and material forced them to do. I checked my drawing with Howard Chappelle, 
who agreed that so far as he could see it was both contemporary and workable, 

Because of the furled mainsail, I left off some of the vertical stitching and the 
bonnet. My detail shows the location of stanchions which carried awnings or weather- 
cloths, These were omitted because they would conceal other detail. 

In this model, I have used pine but since have preferred hard wood; maple, cherry, 
etc, Regarding the paint job-- We know that the PHILADELPHIA was painted red-- pre- 
sumably old New England red barn paint. 

I believe you could give this model to a shipyard, tell them to enlarge everything, 
change nothing, and I think you would have a practical sailing craft (within the limits 
of flat bottom, etc.). Anyway, that was my aim and I believe I have accomplished it. 

The built-up model is lots of fun but it takes plenty of time. 

NOTE: See Chapelle's "Amsrican Sailing Navy", pages 107-112. 


The Guns of the PHILADELPHIA-- 
The guns of the PHILADELPHIA are interesting because they are the only known com- 
plete carriage dated as of the American Revolutionary period.. my trunnion straps are 
hinged at rear and held in front by eyebolt and wedge-= every picce in carriage is sep- 
arate as in original... One stunt in turning guns-- Turn out of brass and drill hole 
for trunnion clean through the blank at start, then fill the hole flush with a tight | 2 
fitted brass blank, filed off flush. Turn guns complete, then knock out plug and in- 
sert trunnion plug of correct lengtheee Chapelle's drawing of gun carriage on page 93 
“American Sailing Navy" is exactly right and almost identical with Lescallier. 
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Trunnels for the PHILADELPHIA 
I fastened the planks with little wooden trunnels made of a piece of watchmaker's 
peg wood (round dog wood) about the size of a match. The end of the stick was roughly 
whittled then twirled in the fingers against a file which gave it a long taper. The 
plank was held in place, a hole drilled through into the frame, the end of the trunnel 
dipped in Duco, pushed into the hole, clipped off and lightly tapped home. It is quite 
a bit quicker than it sounds. Later, if changes crop up, you can drill right through 
the old trunnel without trouble. I used white holly for frames and clear pine for 
planking. 
Later in anticipation of making a larger model, I made a little machine for turn- 
ing trunnels, made like a motor-driven pencil sharpener. This is quicker, of course, 
but the hand work is not too bad in a model the size of the PHILADELPHIA, I will use 
those little thin sticks which come on cotton throat swabbers,. 


Carving the Crew of the PHILADELPHIA-- 
While on terminal leave, to kill time, I whittled out my crew. First I 
© measured my own jointing and made an outline sketch to scale (1). With each 
vail Wad moveable joint spotted, I then would pose myself in the position wanted 
L and try to look at myself to see how the various parts lay..e.. Then I 
would sketch the little manikin in the position.(2). Then glue it to a 
block of wood, after sketching a little meat around the bones. Then a 
5 jeweler's saw and then go to it with a knife. By always keeping each 
A> joint marked on the wood, you have definite controls and keep the pro- 
_" portions right. Surprising how relatively easy it is and how natural 
they look, Bodies of pine, sometimes a bit of hardwood let in for de- 
tails, such as hands and boxwood heads. Each carved with a jeweler's 
glass. About four or five hours per figure, but lots of fun. Col. Spicer's model 
of the CONSTITUTION at the Boston Art Museum, in my mind, is one of the great models 
and the crew helps it a lot. . 


Gondola PHILADELPHIA 
From a Draftsman's Viewpoint 

It has been with considerable pleasure that I have taken the information of Mr. 
TeFHagglund, Col. E.P.eHamilton, N.R.Ge, and Howard I. Chapelle, N.R.G., along with 
advice and council of various other members of the Guild to assemble the drawings on 
this little gondola. Most draftsmen dream of the sleek, beautiful ships that they 
would like to draft, or to model, but this little tub grows on one. When you realize 
that it had such part in shaping the history of our Country, its lines and story will 
stand out with the best of them. 

We must not be too critical of her shape or lines when we realize, according to 
Col. Hamilton's note on one of his original drawings "Speed was essential in construc- 
tion". Supply was inadequate, and use of iron probably limited to the minimum. Timber 
was ample, but green. Efficiency of handling sail was unimportant, and in building her 
model, this should be taken into consideration, She should not look ‘well groomed! or 
‘ship shape and Bristol fashion'. 

Note in the drawing that the side frames are alternate with full floor frames, the 
side frames not extending to the keelson. Note shelf under fore deck planking, This 
is a reconstructed item. The floor timbers could have bolted to side members. Per- 
sonally I would not build this model from solid block, but would frame and plank, as 
Col. Hamilton has suggested. 

Exact gun data is lacking but the sizes shown should enable a modeler to make 
them fairly close to the originals. In making guns for the model, I would suggest H.I. 
Chapelle's "History of American Sailing Navy" and "Nautical Research Journals of Sept. 
1949 and July, 1951" -- H.S. Scott, N.R.G. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


US.S.HARTFORD.... From the Richmond Despatch we have received a sad and forlorn 
looking clipping showing a picture of the U.S.S. HARTFORD of "Dam the Torpedoes" fame. 
She is berthed at Portsmouth, Va., and is being pushed around from pier to pier as 
modern steel ships take her place. She was Admiral Farragut's Flagship at the battles 
of Vicksburg, New Urleans and Mobile Bay. There are no funds for her restoration. 
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HARRY D. HAMILTON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 15004 EAST GRANADA AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. U.S.A. 


The Secretary's Monthly Letter was Established in 1948 


Letters to the Secretary 


The Gun Powder of the PHILADELPHIA=- from Gordon Grant 

I was interested to reccive your letter regarding your plans to publish the lines 
of the PHILADELPHIA gondola. Sometime ago she was lying in Port Washington, Long 
Island. I made a belated attempt to see her there without success=<— I was too late, 
A man I know was present when the old girl was dragged from the bottom. One of the 
guns was loaded. After the shot and powder were drawn from the bore, the latter was 
set in the sun to dry. Next day a match was set to it and it responded with a sharp 
flash. Those old boys made good powder evidently. 


Regarding that Ship Model Not to Makeee. from William E. Lee 

eeese The Point of it is that a person building a model (unless they are profes- ty 
sional) builds a model for their own pleasure. Most of us do want a model as near per- 
fection as possible, but do not hold up a beautiful model just because they cannot 
find out how the captain tied his tie. ‘Some of the most beautiful models I have seen 
can be picked to pieces by guys like myscelf,and I am no expert, yet they are the works 
of craftsmen. In other words most of us build models as a hobby and through this 
medium relax, sail the deep blue sea and prove that we have a talent which our friends 
admire and praise, and worthy of a fellow craftsman's admiration. 

Yes, if I see a ship that I would like and would like to build it, - I am going 
to build it as near perfect as possible, but still I am going to build it and enjoy 
it. It is still a pleasure with me and I am sure this is true with most of us. Now 
put this in the JOURNAL and let the boys smoke it for a while. 


New Address of the "Compleat Modelist" and "That Votive Ship" in Chicago-- .H Honey 
The "Compleat Modelist" has a new address- 105 Glengall Road, London, S.W. 15-- 
Mr. W. F. Purser. Thanks no doubt to the generous review published in the Nautical 
Research Journal, we already have quite a number of subscribers from the U.S. and have 
been able to render one or two of them a little personal service. The number of soci- 
etics in the Association has now grown to fourteen (including one from South Africa). 
May we have some more details in the Journal, or a photograph of the "early 16th 
Century English votive ships" mentioned on page 76 (June) as hanging in the George F. 
Harding Museum Chicago? Both H. V. Evans and I are somewhat interested in this. 


The Remains of Two Ancient Craft found in Texas and Illinois - by the United Press. 

Oakville, Ill. Aug. 2 (UP) -= Ebbing flood waters of the Kaskaskia River today 
uncovered a boat that apparently had been buried for more than 200 years. The craft, & 
six feet wide and twenty-three feet long, may have been used by one of the French fur 
traders who came down the river in the early Seventeen Hundreds, investigation at the 
University of Tllinois library showed. Constructed of hand hewn white oak, with heavy 
wooden pegs, the boat was estimated capable of hauling 5,000 pounds of cargo. 
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Corpus Christi, Tex. Aug. 2 (UP) -= Louis Rawait, a 62-year old research hobbyist, 
today reported the discovery of 29 ancient silver coins and a 125=foot copper bottomed 
boat in a clay bank on historic Padre Island. Mr. Rawait said the coins and boat be- 

7) longed to the Spanish conquerer Cortez, whose fleet was driven into Padre Island by a 
Gulf of Mexico storm “back in the Fifteen Hundred and Ninety Nines", 

Note by the Secretary-- Since our experience in reporting from a clipping the 

story of the AUSTRALIA, we are somewhat suspicious of newspaper accounts of old craft 


and we give you the above for what it is worth==- but we will be pleased to have your 
comments ¢ 


Notice of Meeting of Chicago Group 

The next meeting of the Nautical Research and Model Society will be held at my 
home=- 16 So. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, on September 15th. (Saturday night). 
All members of the Guild are invited to help us plan a new season of ship modeling. - 


Dick Shayler 


Queries and Answers 


In further regard to Query Noe 162=—- The inquirer asks Mr. Chapelle, who answered 
this in the last issue, to please quote an authority on the question of capstans on 
whalers and to please state what rig of the ships so equipped. "While a whaling vessel 
can be classed as a merchantman-- it is regarded as a specialized class." 


Query No, 168 =— From W. He Honey. This is our first request for information from any 
of our London members who have been so kind with help and information to our members 
here. ~ Mr. Honey is completing his model of the FRAM. He is in need of further details 


of her first voyage. Please sent pertinent or unusual facts which you may run down to 
3 the office of the Secretary. 


Answer to Queries No. 164 and 165 by John R,. Stevens-=- Construction of quarter galler- 
ies and planking-- Both of these problems are described in my "Old Time Ships", In 
addition to what is said there, I might note that the quarter galleries of the CON- 
STELLATION at Boston are constructed with stools in the usual way, but are planked-in 


with vertical staving, which, altho less attractive than horizontal planking, would 
certainly be easier to work in. 


Guild Ship Plans to be Drawn by Howard I, Chapelle 


In the July number, page 91, Mr. Chapelle offered to draw a set of plans for the 
JOURNALe Our most ardent modelers have been on vacation - Please read this offer 
again = You will note that Mr. Chapelle suggested that this should be a sort of round 
table discussion "to see what the members want", Mr. Chapelle wishes to provide a plan 
to please the most members. Vacations are over now and it is high time to start this 
discussion. To start the ball rolling we have three entries for consideration: 


Winston Langdon has two entries: 


No. 1 = Plans of a large New England Coal Schooner of the 20th Century. 
No. 2 = Plans of an American or foreign brig — when that rig may be presumed to 
% have attained its fullest development (60's or 70's). 
Herbert S. Scott has two entries: 
Noe 3 = A small brig of the evolutionary period. 
No. 4 = A small trading sloop of the Revolutionary period. 
f These two ships to be with historic backgrounds of famous 
Ships of their type. 
Harry D. Hamilton: 
No. 5 = Lines of a ship similar to the first GRANT TURK of Salem. 


Not a reconstruction but a ship along the lines of the painting of 
the GRAND TURK owned by Ailan Forbes, Esq., of Boston. 


Query No, 167 -= I would like to get the spar dimensions of the GREAT REPUBLIC. 
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London Built Ships Register in Oklahoma 
H. S. Scott Registrar 


Registered by H. V. Evans-- ty 

French miniature model of a first rate in bone. When purchased, rigging was 
damaged and it is now being restored, 

French model of the DIAN — 44 guns, rigging slightly damaged = also hull. 

Sailor made plaque model (half hull), carved wood sails, mounted on 
painted background and framed in picture frame. 

3-masted ship circa 1880 - 1/8 to 1 ft. scale - rigging badly proportioned, - 
most likely an old “shellback's" work. 

Mr. Evans' own models are H.M.S. VICTORY 1/32" to 1! waterline model with 
carved wood sails... H.M. Revenue Cutter 1/2th to 1' waterline model 
with wood sails, and one plaque model. 


Registered by William H. Honey-- 
H.M.S. VICTORY = Admiralty Plans, 3/16 scale, now in Museum of Royal United 
Service Institution. Details may be obtained from Mr. Honey. 
GJGA =-- This was a 10-year research job. 
FRAM == Solid hull planked = not quite completed = from Colin Archer's 
Original. (see query). 

Note: Regarding the sale of the VICTORY, Mr. Honey says he will sell it 
to the right purchaser, which reminds us of Jack Norworth, star of 
stage, screen and radio, and a friend of member A. G. Law, who said 
that he refused many offers of $5000 for his miniature model of the 
VICTORY and later gave it to a friend - "because he knew it would 
have a good home", Many of us do feel that way about our models, 
don't we? 


The following is taken from an announcement by Ernest S. Dodge, Director ae 


To the Fellows and Friends of the Peabody Museum of Salem ... We are also happy 
to announce that for the first time in its long history the Museum is enabled, through 
the generosity of Mr. Cornelius Crane and a group of his friends, to sponsor an ex- 
hibition to the South Seas. This is a region in which our holdings are.notable and 


important. We will keep you informed as to the development and progress of this in- 
teresting Scientific enterprise. 


Introducing New Members 


Arthur_A. L, Van Name, Jr. MeD., Urbanna, Virginia. "Regarding my nautical inter- 
ests: Marinc History especially relating to the fore and aft rigged schooner, and 
more especially the schooners of Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. For years have 
collected photographs of sailing vessels on the above types. The Mariners! Museum has 
accepted a small collection of these, A little pen and ink sketching completes the 
picture. In fact, what with the above and associated interests, it frequently seems 
rather disgusting that I have to keep an active medical.practice going." 


T. H. Dobson, 913 Avon St., Belmont, Calif, "I went to sea at 15 years as appren- 
tice on a sailing vessel and after batting around the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn 
for about eight years, and after becoming chief mate, I went into steam and landed out 
in China and on the North Pacific run when trade from the Orient to the Pacific Coast 
was in its infancy. I joined the U.S. Army Transport Service during the Spanish War 
and served during the Philippine Revolution and the Boxer Rebellion. Became master of 
steamers and remained so until I retired in 1940. And now it is time to coil up the 
ropes and take things easy." (cont'd on page 123) 
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Answer to Query No. 163-A and B of Major R. G. Saunders -- by Thomas Hornsby. 
Query 163A ~A watercolor made by We A. Ke Martin, and dated 186 shows the PERRY 

to have had 14 ports in all, 2 extra bridle ports forward, spaced equally with the 
others, almost under the catheads for handling anchor gear. A second watercolor view 
by the same artist and dated 1851, pictures the PERRY from the starboard quarter, and 
next to this study he has noted, '7 ports of a side'. I might mention that solid shut- 
ters were also shown covering the stern cabin windows, and that the stern embellishment 
consisted of three large gold stars, 

Literal extracts from an official report dated 29 May 185, made by a Board of 


Captains convened by order of the Sec. of Navy, dated 18 March 1845, gave the armament 
of the PERRY as follows: 


Spar Deck 10 32 pdr. carronades '1", of 21 cwt. total 210 cwt. 
or 10.10 tons. (The measure of 'l" is from the muzzle to the 
touch hole. The cwt. is computed as 112 lbs.). 


On 1 May 1846 the armament of the PERRY consisted of 2 32 pdr. carriage guns of 
27 cwt. each (this would be the 18) pattern), and 6 of the 32 pdr. carronades men- 
tioned above. Two of these carronades were taken off the same month at Norfolk. The 
above is not printed information, but was "communicated to those concerned when deemed 
necessary", The SOMERS, LAWRENCE, and DECATUR also carried this same model carronade. 

Manuscript material kept in the early 1850's, lists the PERRY as mounting 6-32 pdr. 
cannon of 27 cwt. These could have been the 184 style previously mentioned, or could 
have been of the newer 1846 mark. Note that the carronades have completely disappeared 
from the spar deck, a practice consistent with policy at the time. During her Civil 
War career, the PERRY carried 9 guns, but I lack details as to sizes, With this arma- 
ment she took the following vessels: HIAWATHA, COMET, CRITTENDEN, AMERICA, ALMA, 

H. M. JOHNSON, ALICE, ELLEN JANE, and SAVANNAH. 

Query #163-B - Yachting, issue of December, 1933, contains deck plan, body, out- 
board profile, and a dressed up sail plan of the PERRY. This sail plan could conceiv- 
ably be of value as a guide, the other drawings are not to be trusted, and are at 
variance with the plan shown by Chapelle. 

The alteration effected in the rig of the PERRY did not take place in 185, but 
rather in 1847, and was not directly the result of her tenderness, as such, but was due 
rather to her having been driven ashore during the great hurricane of 1846, and dis- 
masted on the coast of Florida. She was taken to the Philadelphia yard, and remasted 
and given a new boat complement at the same time as the WASHINGTON, which had suffered 
a somewhat similar fate. 

If "Nautical Routine" is used as a rigging guide, the reprint will be found of more 
value than the original edition of 1849, which is without plates. I would prefer 
Brady's Kedge Anchor, since the sizes of standing, and running rigging, and blocks, etc. 
may be read directly from the tables, Nautical Routine for instance, gives a rather 
involved set of rules for determining the size of braces; these are fixed by the 
length of the yard they serve (1" for every 18' of the yard in length) and it is then 


necessary to establish the sizes of the blocks by the circumference of the rope rove 
through them. 


Introducing new members (from page 122) 

Henry Blackstone, 1895 Pacific Ave., San Francisco 9, Calif. All we can glean from 
the brief information furnished on Mr. Blackstone's application is that he started to 
sea in 190) and was in the Navy in the First World War.... The Secretary has written 


Mr. Blackstone for more information on his nautical interests which we hope to have for 
the next issue. 


-F. 0. Cooke, 82 Beach Road, Belvedere, Calif. Mr. Cooke was a cadet on H.M.S. 
CONWAY and was apprenticed to the Scotch Four=masted Bark CHELMSFORD on one passage. 
Upon arriving at San Francisco, he entered the Canadian Bank of Commerce which was the 
start of his business career. 

Note=- Our two new members from San Francisco and Belvedere are entitled to member- 
ship in the Afterguard. We expect a visit from Mr. Cooke, who has business interests 


here and we cordially invite all members who come to Southern California to drop in 
and take pot luck with us. 
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PACIFIC GRAVEYARD 

A NARRATIVE OF THE SHIPS LOST WHERE THE COLUMBIA RIVER MEETS THE 

PACIFIC OCEAN. By James A. Gibbs, Jr. (Portland, Oregon. Binsford 

& Mort, 1950. 173 pp. $3.00) - Reviewed by DONALD H. CLARK. * 


"Pacific Graveyard" is a lively but entirely factual story of the very many marine 
disasters which occurred at or near the mouth of the Columbia River from 1725 to in~ 
clude the early months of 1950. 

The author, James A. Gibbs, Jr., is assistant editor of Seattle's "Marine Digest", 
and one of the founders of Puget Sound Marine Historical Society. His personal files 
on marine subjects and snip records are voluminous and very accurate. In "Pacific 
Graveyard" he used only a small portion of his sea lore, mainly the observations which 
he made during the later part of World War No. 2, when he was a lighthouse keeper at 
Tillamook Rock, the southern extremity of the treacherous area described in his book. 

The "graveyard" extends somewhat over fifty miles from Tillamook Rock on the Ore- 
gon coast, north to Willapa Harbor on southwestern Washington. Most of the wrecks oc- 
curred near the mouth of the Columbia in an area six miles square, where river=deposit- 
ed sands shift constantly in the struggle between ocean tides and river currents, 

Later copies of the book contain a "Shipwreck Chart" with numbered key showing the lo- 
cation of 151 wrecked ships. (Most of the victims were ships of American registry, but 
many were British, and the others were registered in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Canada, Norway, Japan and Russia.) 

One of the most tragic losses occurred on May h, 1880, when the entire local fish- 
ing fleet was destroyed in a quick southwest gale, and over two hundred men perished. 
Sixty-five lives were lost when the FRANCIS H. LEGGETT foundered on September , 191); 
forty-six drowned in 1829 when the WILLIAM AND ANN met her doom on Clatsop Spit; and 
the entire crew of the IOWA, thirty-four all told, perished when that ship foundered 
on Peacock Spit in 1936. 

Jim Gibbs starts his narrative with a quick review of Pacific northwest marine i 
history and exploration, then tells the local Indian traditions of many ships that were 
cast by the sea on Oregon and Washington beaches before white men came. These were 
mostly Oriental junks or early Spanish vessels. 

The main text is a case history of scores of the more important and spectacular 
wrecks, and the important - often heroic - roles played in the "Pacific Graveyard" 
drama by surf=boat crews from the life-saving stations formerly located at Klipsan, 
Fort Canby and Cape Disappointment. The destructive agencies - storm, sand and fog, 
and the part they played in the 150-year drama, are each given chapter treatment. 

Portland and Astoria business men were very much less than enthusiastic when the 
book appeared with its grim title. They should realize, however, that some authors 
dealing with the same subject might have turned on the blood-and-thunder to a much 
greater degree than did historian Gibbs, and might have titled their book "Death Rides 
the Columbia Bar", They should also be placated by the author's description, in con- 
Siderable detail, of jetty building, channel marking and dredging since 188) that now 
renders the entrance relatively safe. 

"Pacific Graveyard" ranks as ‘required reading! for mariners and Pacific north- 
west historians, It also belongs on the shelves of all readers, everywhere, who enjoy °* 
fast-moving stories of marine hazard and, adventure. 


This issue of the Nautical Research Journal was only possible be- 
cause of the splendid cooperation of many Guild members.... We 
greatly appreciate and help and advice of Col. E. P. Hamilton 
(N.R.G.) for photos and lines of the PHILADELPHIA. Also we thank 
Mre Te F. Hagglund for his sketches. We eppreciate and thank 
Miss Eleanor S. Murray for her fine article on the Battle of & 
Valcour. Our thanks also to Guild members, Col. E. I.Chapelle, 
Winthrop Pratt, Jre, Miles R. Mayberry and E. N. Rich for their 
cooperation. We are especially grateful to Herbert S. Scott, 
‘ (N.R.G.) for his fine and painstaking drawings. 


Date of Mailing: September 1h, 1951 
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